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MEMORIAL OF U——T——, LATE OF HOR- 
FIELD, NEAR BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


“Tn all storms there is sea-room enough in the 
infinite goodness of God, for faith to be carried at 
full sail,”’——Sibds’s Soul’s Conflict. 


U— T , who lately died at Horfield 
near Bristol, at the age of 29, was brought up in 
a village a few miles south of Shepton Mallett, 
in great poverty and ignorance, and under many 
disadvantages, never having been taught even 
to read. Some years ago, he came to this neigh- 
borhood in search of work, and having found 
employment as a laborer at Horfield, continued 
to live there until his death. He has left a 
widow and one child, another having died in in- 
fancy shortly before I knew him. 

I first saw him about the beginning of the 
present year, (1861,) being led to eall through 
hearing that he was ill, and reduced to great 
distress, from having been obliged by the failure 
of his health to give up his work some weeks 
before. 

At my first visit, [saw plainly from the hectic 
flush, hollow eheeks, and other unmistakable 
symptoms of consumption, that his sojourn here 
was not likely to be long. And after some at- 
tention to his outward wants, I entered into con- 
versation with him on a far more important sub- 
ject, endeavoring to set before him the fulness 
and freeness of the Gospel offer of life and salva- 
tion to all, who, under a sense of their guilt 
and need, are made willing to come to God 
through Jesus Christ. In illustration of this 
blessed truth, I referred to the two parables of 
the Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son ; taking it 
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for granted that he could hardly have lived to 
his 29th year, without in some way acquiring a 
knowledge of so familiar a portion of divine truth. 
But to my great surprise, he appeared to have 
no idea of what is meant by a parable, and to 
have never heard of the touching details of the 
two parables referred to. I therefore endeavored, 
in the very simplest language I could use, to set 
before his mind the unspeakably precious truth 
which these parables are designed to convey to 
us; and had the satisfaction of observing the 
marked attention with which he listened to what 
was evidently in great measure, if not entirely, 
new tohim. I called again repeatedly during 
the next few weeks, during which time he also 
received visits from some pious ladies, from 
which he appeared to derive instruction and 
comfort. 

I think it cannot be doubted that these very 
simple means of instruction in divine things 
were blessed to his soul. For within five or six 
weeks from the time when I first saw him, it 
was evident that a deep work of the Holy Spirit 
had been carried on in his heart; and he was 
enabled humbly to rejoice in a sense of the 
Lord’s pardoning love and mercy in Christ 
Jesus. Even the expression of his countenance 
seemed altered, and although his bodily suffer- 
ings were often great, yet he was enabled to bear 
them with exemplary patience, often adverting 
with gratitude to the undeserved mercy, of 
which it had been given him so richly to partake. 
He was frequent and earnest in prayer, and the 
comfort which he found in this exercise was 
evidently connected with his very simple and 
childlike confidence in God, as the Hearer and 
Auswerer of the petitions of His children. He 
seemed literally to follow the Apostolic exhorta- 
tion, “ Be careful for nothing; but in EVERyY- 
THING by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving, kt your requests be made known unto 
God.” I remember his telling me that, on one 
occasion, feeling unusually oppressed with lan- 
guor and pain, almost dreading another night 
of continued suffering, he was led to ask the 
Almighty to grant him some ease of body—and 
he dded, that he had no sooner offered this 
petition, than his pain sensibly abated, and he 
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was permitted to pass a very tranquil and re- 
freshing night. 

During the early part of the summer, there 
occurred one of those temporary changes for the 
better, (so common in cases of consumption,) 
which enabled him to walk out, and spend a 
portion of each day in the open air. And in the 
course of the 6th month, with the concurrence 
of the Parish Doctor, who attended him, he was 
removed to his native village in Somersetshire, 
with the view of spending a few weeks with his 
father and brothers who still reside there. He 
had looked forward to this visit with much in- 
terest, in the hope of its being made a blessing 
to his relatives and his old neighbors; and dur- 
ing his short stay with them he appears to have 
put forth ail his little strength, (it is to be 
hoped not in vain,) in the endeavor to awaken 
them to a sense of the infinite value of the soul, 
and the unspeakable preciousness of the Re- 
deemer. He was, however, obliged to return home 
earlier than had been intended, and he continu- 
ed during the remainder of the summer, slowly 
to decline, until his languor and prostration had 
become exceedingly trying. Early in the 9th 
month, he received a visit from his father, 
brothers, and sisters, who came to see him for 
the last time, having travelled on foot all the 
way from beyond Shepton Mallett, for this pur- 
pose. It happened that I was sitting with him 
when the family came into the room, and I 
should have left immediately had he not invited 
me to remain. We then sat together for a few 
minutes, when I ventured to express the belief 
that the unexpected lengthening out of our poor 
friend’s life, in so much feebleness and pain, was 
designed to be made a blessing to others, afford- 
ing an encouraging example of the power and 
grace of the Redeemer, freely bestowed on all 
who seek it. 

As soon as I had finished these remarks, 
U T , (who a little before had appeared 
much exhausted,) began to address the little 
company, with what appeared to me to be mar- 
vellous power and unction ;—telling them what 
the Lord had done for his soul, pardoning all his 
sins, and making him truly happy in the midst 
of his bodily sufferings ;—telling them how, in 
the long hours of the night, when unable to close 
his eyes in sleep, he had often been made to re- 
joice through all his weariness and pain, under a 
precious sense of the Lord’s gracious presence 
and pardoning love;—and that often had the 
thought been brought to his mind, “‘ What are 
all my sufferings, compared with what my bless- 
ed Redeemer bore for me, when he hungon the 
cross for my sake, and out of love to me, a poor 
sinner?” He thenaddressed his relatives in terms 
of affectionate entreaty, assuring them that the 
same mercy, which had been so abundantly be- 
stowed on him, was just as free for each one of 
them, however vile and sinful they might feel 
themselves to be. 
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It was a deeply moving scene, and in common 
with others I felt it impossible to restrain my 
own emotion. Here was a poor young man, who 
a few months before had appeared to be ignorant 
of the very simplest elements of Christian truth, 
now, under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, not 
only brought to the enjoyment of a settled peace 
in believing, but strengthened to proclaim to 
others the unsearchable riches of Christ, with a 
power and unction, as well as a pathos and ten- 
derness, which it was no smsll privilege to be 
permitted to witness. The compass of thought 
displayed, as well as the fluency of expression, 
and command of appropriate language, appeared 
to me to afford a striking example of the power 
of divine grace to strengthen and expand the 
intellect, as well as to sanctify the heart. 

During the remaining seven weeks of his life, 
he gradually grew weaker, and his sufferings 
were often severe, being increased by the sore- 
ness caused by constantly lying in the same 
position, the only one in which he found it pos- 
sible to breathe. Yet was he preserved through- 
out in much tranquillity and resignation to the 
Divine will : and though often earnestly desiring 
to depart and to be with Christ, which he felt 
would indeed be far better, yet I never heard a 
word indicating impatience. 

On the 28th of 10th month, a poor woman, 
living in the same house, called on me to say 
that U-—- T—— wished to see me, and that 
she thought him fast sinking. I accordingly 
went to him, and had the privilege of being with 
him during the last hour of his life. I found 
him perfectly conscious, but uvable to speak, 
whilst the rattling sound in his throat indicated 
the near approach of death. His lips, however, 
were often moving, as if in prayer. I sat by him 
for a while in silence, and then taking bis hand 
in mive, gently spoke of the blessedness which I 
believed he was then enjoying, in knowing the 
eternal God to be his refuge, and that under- 
neath were the everlasting arms. His hand 
gently returned the pressure, and though 
unable to make any audible response, he looked 
at me with a most significantly peaceful expres- 
sion ; and not long afterwards, turning his head 
on the pillow, the rattling sound was no more 
heard, and in a few moments he had quietly 
breathed his last. R. CHaRLETuN. 

Bristol, 12th month, 1861. 
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WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY W. ROWNTREE. 


It may seem somewhat opposed to the princi- 
ples which it is the object of this lecture to up- 
hold, to make an attempt like the present, at a 
time when a military spirit pervades to so large 
an extent every class of the community,—when 
not only in the Senate, and by the press, but 
even in the pulpits of our land, military ardor 
and prowess seem to be set forth, as though they 
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were amongst our cardinal virtues; not merely 
those virtues so lauded in the annals of Greece 
and Rome, when, in the emphatic language of 
Scripture, “The world by wisdom knew not 
God,” but as virtues entirely in harmony with 
a full reception of the religion of Him who was 
prophetically described as the Prince of Peace. 
Is. ix. 6. 

No one can be insensible, how, under ordinary 
circumstances, our national greatness is associat- 
ed in the minds of the people of England with 
the deeds of her army and navy; how the 
praises of our heroes are sung in the sublimest 
strains of her poets; and how the blood-stained 
fields where British valor has been displayed, 
are looked upon as classic ground; how we de- 
light to speak of “The Flag that’s braved a 
thousand years the battle and the breeze ;”” how 
we heap titles and decorations on the warrior 
whilst he lives; and almost deify him with 
funeral honors when he is dead ; how even minis- 
ters in the pulpit, and on the platform, delight 
to adorn their discourses by the employment of 
martial figures, and allusions to the deeds and 
valor of our soldiers; and that of late every at- 
tempt has been made that genius and eloquence 
could devise, to render the profession of the 
soldier an object of admiration to the multitude, 
and of honorable ambition to the young men of 
our country. 

If, however, facts like these might seem to 
discourage the advocates of an opposite creed 
from giving expression to their views, lest they 
should stir up the waters of strife in the minds 
of their opponents, they present, on the other 
hand, the strongest of all reasons for not, at such 
a time, hiding their light undera bushel. Indeed, 
were our opponents, legion though they be, only 
willing to bring this question to the test of 
reason and experience, rather than to be hurried 
along in the stream of human passions and 
feeling :—were they to do this, we should have 
little fear for the issue: and, perhaps, if dis- 
putants on either side of a controversy would 
quietly and soberly, in a candid and, I may add, 
a Christian spirit, discuss their various points of 
difference, nothing would tend more to the vin- 
dication of truth and the dispersion of error—to 
that good understanding between man and his 
fellows—and that just appreciation of one 
another’s views and motives, which would tend 
30 powerfully to bind society together in one 
link of universal brotherhood. It is not because 
men differ in opinion, but because they are ua- 
willing to submit their differences to the calm 
and impartial tribunal of reason, that strife, con- 
tention, and jealousy so widely abound. 

I have occupied a little time in these prelimi- 
nary remarks, as an apology, if apology were 
needed,—rather I would say as my justification 
to those, if such there be amongst my hearers, 
who, educated and trained in views widely dif- 
ferent from those which will be propounded this 
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evening, and the correctness of which they have 
never been disposed to doubt, may feel some de- 
gree of irritation or impatience, at the promulga- 
tion of what they may consider utopian and im- 
practicable sentiments. Whilst, however, giving 
expression to, it may be, unpalatable views, 
with uncompromising fidelity to what I believe 
to be truth, I trust to be enabled to do it ina 
spirit of candor and forbearance ; and I may add 
that if there is one thing more than another that 
every true citizen should be ready to defend, 
and the infringement of which he should most 
jealously guard, it is that freedom of opinion 
and discussion which is the glory of Britain, and 
which distinguishes her from every other nation 
in the world. 

A few years ago, the friends of peace were san- 
guine enough to believe, that the great principle 
of non-resistance, of forgiveness of injuries, and 
of the inestimable value of human life, was 
making great and unprecedented progress ; vast 
numbers, not of those whose education had more 
peculiarly prepared them for the reception of the 
doctrine, but all classes of persons,—of every 
grade of society, and every condition of life,— 
were at that time making profession, as they 
believed, sincerely, of the principles of the Peace 
Society : so that he would have been a bold man 
who, from the pulpit or the desk, should have 
ventured to combat doctrines in such apparent 
harmony with the spirit and precepts of the 
New Testament: and even in the Senate, so 
great was the impression produced on the mind 
of the nation by the propagation of peaceful and 
anti-warlike sentiments, that few, however much 
their interest might seem to run in an opposite 
direction, were found to raise their voices against 
that policy of peace, of non-intervention, and of 
the settlement of international disputes without 
the sword, which so pervaded the constituencies 
of this great empire. 

Alas, for the change! and how must every 
true patriot who sees in the cultivation of the 
arts of peace, and the pursuits of commerce, 
when based on Christianity, the true foundation 
of a nation’s greatness,—how must such an one 
heave a deep sigh over the suicidal policy of bis 
beloved country, and exclaim with the Poet of 
Liberty— 

“Oh, Britain, dear Britain, thou land of my birth, 

Oh isle, most exultingly fair ! 

Thou pearl of the ocean, thou gem of the earth, 

Oh, my mother, my mother, beware! 

For wealth is a phantom, and empire a snare. 

Oh, let not thy birthright be sold 

For reprobate glory and gold! 

Thy distant dominions, like wild graftings, shoot ; 

They weigh down thy trunk, they will tear up thy 
root !” 

In the remarks that I propose to address to 
this company, there will be found, to those who 
have given any attention to the subject, nothing 
new,—nothing but of a very popular and ordi- 
nary character ; and my object is, in the first place, 
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to direct the thoughts of my younger friends, 
and especially those of my own community, to a 
closer consideration of this deeply interesting 
question than they may have bestowed upon 
it of late ;—to urge them to cherish those 
early impressions, and that earnest attachment 
to a great and noble principle, which may have 
been implanted in their young hearts; and to 
lead them to reflect, that whilst those principles 
will bear the investigation of the deepest reason, 
they are worthy of their hearts’ warmest em- 
brace, as allied to that state of blessedness when 
“Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim,” (Is. xi. 13,) but when 
love, and joy, and peace, shall universally pre- 
vail. And I may here add, and | trust I may 
do it without egotism, and without offence, in a 
promiscuous assembly, that if there is one thing 
more than another for which I value an educa- 
tion in the Society of Friends, it is for the in- 
culcation of those views of the peaceable char- 
acter of the religion of Jesus, which it seems to 
have been peculiarly the blessed lot of this 
Society to hold forth to the world. 

Whilst, however, I entertain these feelings 
towards the younger portion of my own com- 
munity, and earnestly desire for them that they 
may deeply cherish these heavenly principles, I 
also indulge the hope that a few others may be 
led from curiosity or otherwise, to listen to these 
plain remarks ; and laying aside their early pre- 


possessions or prejudices, be induced, more 
especially the professed members of the Church 
of Christ, to examine for themselves into a ques- 
tion so deeply interesting to humanity and re- 
ligion. 


(To be continued.) 
——_—~ee 
For Friends’ Review. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN BAPTISM ? 


“The law and the prophets were until John ; 
since that time the kingdom of God is preached.” 
(Luke xvi. 16.) John, himself, preached it, 
and directed the people unto it. He confessed 
that he was not the Christ, the spiritual bapti- 
zer of the people ; but one that was sent before 
him, to prepare the way of the Lord, saying: 
“1, indeed, baptize you with water unto repent- 
ance ; but he that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: 
he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire.” (Mat. iii. 11.) This inward and pu- 
rifying baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire was 
to be the baptism of Christ: while that of 
John’s was only outward and elementary, and 
designed merely to prepare the way of the Lord, 
and not to be the way itself. It was, also, un- 
der the typical and shadowy dispensation, 
and designed to typify him to whom John re- 
ferred the people, when he said, “ behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” “He it is, who, coming after me, is pre- 
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ferred before me,”—“ He must increase, but I 
must decrease.” Now, that which decreases 
must gradually come to an end. 

Christ said He came not to destroy the law 
and the prophets, but to fulfil—to end the types 
and shadows, with all the divers washings and 
carnal ordinances which were only imposed till 
the time of reformation, or till Christ came, 
Now, as he used the word /ulfil as applied 
to the law and the prophets, so he used it, also, 
when applied to John, and his baptism : saying, 
“ suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us 
to fulfil all righteousness.” The typical dis. 
pensation had not then closed. 

John was aware of the superiority of our Sa- 
viour ; and that he had need to be baptized of 
him. But Christ submitted to John’s baptism, 
in order to fulfil a// righteousness—all the right- 
eousness of the old and typical dispensation. ‘“ For 
Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth.” “For by one offer- 
ing he hath perfected forever them that are 
sanctified.” Purifying their hearts by faith; 
cleansing them “ with the washing of water by 
the word,” not the washing of the word by 
water. 

That the old and shadowy dispensation con- 
tinued in force until our Saviour said “ it is 
finished,” appears evident. It is, also, evident 
that the ministration of John belonged unto it, 
and remained in full force until the handwriting 
of ordinances was taken out of the way; being 
nailed to the cross. 

In the transfiguration, Moses and Elias ap- 
peared, talking with Jesus. They appeared as 
the representatives of the two dispensations 
which were about to close. They appeared to 
Peter, James and John, who were chosen to be 
“ eye-witnesses ” of the glory of him, who in all 
things was about to have the pre-eminence. But 
they “could not steadfastly look to the end of 
that which is abolished.” For Peter said, “ Lord, 
it is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, let us 
make here three tabernacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elias.’ “ For 
he wist not what to say.” But it appears that 
he wished to perpetuate this mingled glory, by 
having the types and shadows to dwell with the 
substance. Like many in the present day, ‘They 
wish to tabernacle with Jesus, but they want the 
company of Moses and John the Baptist.” But 
Peter soon had opportunity to see that the glory 
of the old dispensation was to be done away “ by 
reason of the glory that excelleth.” For a bright 
cloud overshadowed them, and “a voice came to 
him from the excellent glory,” saying, ‘this is 
my beloved son in whom [ am well pleased, hear 
ye him.” So, when they had recovered from 
the fear that fell upon them, and at the touch of 
Jesus had raised their eyes, “they saw no man, 
save Jesus only.”’ He was found alone. Moses, 
in the vision, had passed away, and Elias, the 
representative of John, had disappeared also. 
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But the vision was not yet fulfilled. One jot or 
one tittle of the law was not to pass away till all 
was fulfilled. Therefore they were to “tell the 
vision to no man till the son of man be risen 
from the dead.” The old and figurative dispen- 
sation was to continue in full force until then, 
and then the vision was to be fulfilled. Moses 
and Elias were to pass away, and Jesus to be 
left alone, the mediator of the new covenant, es- 
tablished upon better promises than the old. 
‘The divers outside washings and carnal ordinances 
which were a figure of the true, were to vanish 
at the brightness of his coming, and give place 
to the inward purifyings of the heart—the one 
baptism that now saveth ; which is not the put- 
ting away the filth of the flesh, but the answer 
of a good conscience towards God. 

Peter was not willing to let Moses and Elias 
go. How is it with us in the present day? Are 
there not too many wishing to hold on to Muses 
and Elias, or the former dispensations, desiring 
that they, too, might dwell with Jesus—resting 
too much under the types and shadows of good 
things to come, instead of coming to the good 
things themselves—instead of coming to Him, 
the substance from whence all those shadows 
emanated, 


But the transition from the old to the new 
covenant dispensation appears to have been grad- 
ual. There appears to have been, then, (aad howis 
it now ?) astrong propensity towards that which 
was outward, visible and tangible. The preju- 
dice of education, perhaps, had a strong influ- 
ence, also, over the early Christians. They had 
long been accustomed to the ceremonial obser- 
vance of an outward law, hence many of the 
rituals of the old dispensation were still practised 
by the disciples and apostles after the ascension 
of our Lord. Thus the baptism of John was 
also continued, to some extent, for a while. But 
John, himself, prophesied that he must decrease. 
He does not say that his ministration must come 
suddenly to an end; but decrease. And our 
Saviour, before his aycension, said, “I have 
many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” ‘“ Howbeit when he, the spirit of 
truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth ;” 
not usher them suddenly into a// truth, but, as 
they were willing to follow him, he would guide 
them there. So it was with the apostles, and so 
it may be with us. They tollowed him, their 
spiritual leader, away from the types and shadows 
of the old dispensation,—Him, the great anti- 
type of all—the spiritual baptizer of his people. 

D. H. 


——————_—68 2 —_____ 


What a cloud of invisible witnesses encompass 
us ; how many never to be forgotten pilgrims of 
God, whose names live in our hearts and mem- 
ories, still preach to us, and comfort us by 


their remembered words and examples.—Krum- 
macher. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 


NO. Il. 


On the 23d of the 4th month, 1747, (0. S.) 
in the 23d year of my age, I was married to 
Sibyl, daughter of Timothy and Martha Matlack, 
of Philadelphia. She was born the 6th of 12th 
mouth, 1730, (O. S.) and was, at this time, in 
her 17th year. And now I experienced a great 
change, for I became wholly weaned from com- 
pany, mirth and gaiety, of which I was fond be- 
fore I became acquainted with this truly amiable 
and lovely young woman, in whom my happiness 
and pleasure beiug much centered, home was 
my delight. My treasure was there, and there 
was my heart also. 

After we had been married some time, [ was 
shown that my outward affairs appeared blessed, 
and looked prosperous beyond what I might 
have expected, and that something was due from 
me in grateful return to the Giver—that | ought 
to be more sober and exemplary, and attend week- 
day meetings, &c.; for, although I had been 
brought up ina constant attendance on First-days, 
[ had seldom been at a week-day or monthly meet- 
ing. This became a great exercise ; the enemy 
was near with his reasonings,—to the effect that 
I was not religious enough to attend these meet- 
ings, and to make so much show; that I knew 
some who, having been steady at meetings, ap- 
peared very religious, and made great pretences 
for a time, fell away, and occasioned reproach— 
that I had a young family for whom it was neces- 
sary to stay at home and work, &c. But, a cov- 
enant which I had made before [ was married 
was often set before me—which was on this 
wise :— 

The small-pox being in my intended father 
Matlack’s family, and before | knew that Sibyl 
was taken down with it, one day as I came across 
the field from my work, thinking of the circum- 
stance the family was in, my mind was seized 
with an exceeding terror lest she should die 
with the disease. I sat down—and in great 
brokenness my mind was turned to the Almighty, 
in the tenor of Jacob’s covenant :—“If thou 
wilt, indeed, preserve her, and give her to me for 
a wife, then shalt thou be my Gop, and I will 
serve thee.” I afterwards found that about 
that time she was ill with the small-pox, and 
her recovery despaired of. Provideuce had given 
her to me, and my outward affairs were prosper- 
ous beyond my expectations, and I was clearly 
shown that unless [ gave up to attend meetings, 
some judgment would surely follow. I would 
then, sometimes, if [ had an errand that way, 
fall in with the meeting ; but this did not bring 
peace, and I became so sensible of some chas- 
tisement hanging over me, and a dread that it 
would be the loss of my wife, made it so great, 
that I have been for hours at my labour with 
my cheeks wet with weeping: and yet, so per: 
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he, knowing me to be a great reader, asked me if 
I had read the life of the Duke of Marlborough. 
I answered that I had not, and he offered to lend 
it to me, The query immediately sprung in my 
mind with much strength,—as I professed to 
have a testimony against all wars and fightings, 
what would he (who was a strict Presbyterian) 
think of my taking pleasure in reading a book 
chiefly on that subject. This check made me 
decline his offer—and clear [ am in the convic- 
tion, that the more our minds are redeemed from 
the world and the spirit of it, the less satisfac- 
tion we shall have in reading books of this sort, 
or in conversing upon such subjects; as it ever 
hath a tendency to leaven the mind into the 
same nature, as certainly as doth familiarity with 
evil company. 

[D. C. here narrates at length an exciting cir- 
cumstance, which occurred in 4th mouth, 1754. 
His little duughter,* about two years of age, was 
playing with her cousins, and was supposed to 


verse is human nature, I could not give up to 
what I knew was my duty. In this way I con- 
tinued till the fourth summer after my marriage, 
when just before harvest I was taken with a se- 
vere spell of sickness, which rendered me so 
weak and feeble as to be incapable of work ; 
and the following winter I was confined to my 
house with consumptive symptoms, from the 
second of November* to the fourth of Third 
month, and continued for several years but just 
capable of overseeing my business. I now could 
cheerfully give up to serve my Maker, and to 
attend meetings. Thus, in infinite mercy, is the 
rod used to accomplish that which favors do 
not, and to verify the Scripture, that they who 
will not bow in mercy shall bow in judgment. 
And, indeed, I have ever had to consider this 
dispensation as one of the greatest favors I have 
received from the hand of an all-wise Providence, 
who thus in early life taught me to know from 
whence all good comes, and that the obedient 
only can taste his peace. have followed them home, but was lost in the 
Before this illness, all my affairs seemed to| woods. When her loss was discovered, it was 
smile upon me, but they now wore. a different | nearly dark—the sky was overcast, and a high, 
face. The fore part of this winter, my low| cold wind was blowing, with the prospect of a 
state of health made it probable that I should|snow-storm. ‘Two families were long engaged 
not go out of my house till I was carried out.|in anxious search for her, and ready to despair 
Out of doors I had no one to look after my|of success, with the conclusion that she must 
affairs but a negro boy (10 years of age,)|inevitably perish before morning, when her 
and a Dutch servant, just arrived, who could| uncle calling in a loud, sharp tone to some per- 
speak or understand very little English. Here|soas at a distance, aroused the child, who was 
I was in a narrow strait. None could help|sleeping by the limb of a tree, and cried out 
but Divine Goodness, whom I had not been|in alarm, at suddenly waking in so strange a 
careful enough to please. To him alone was| place.] . 
my application now turned, with great ear-| He took her up, but she appeared so fright- 
nestness and ardor of soul; who was mer-|ened that we could not get a word from her till 
cifully pleased by degrees to dispel the gloom. | we reached the house. My two brothers being 
My brother John, in going to the West| present, we sat for some time in silence, under 
Indies was, in a violent hurricane, thought|an humble thankfulness to that Providence 
to be lost; but one evening sitting alone in my | whose goodness had answered our anxious cries, 
bed-room, I heard a knocking at the door, and|in giving to us again our innocent babe. A 
on opening it beheld my brother. The surprise | season not to be forgotten. In this manner doth 
was so great that I could not speak to him, but|it sometimes please Divine Goodness to prove 
the tears gushed from my eyes. I had never| his creatures, whether their dependence will be 
known such an effect from joy. He stayed| upon him, or whether they will rely upon their 
with me, and took care of my outward affairs, | own prudence, like the King of Israel, of whom 
and I recovered slowly, so that in the spring I] it is remarked that in his disease, although it 
got out of doors again. was great, he sought not to the Lord, but unto 
I now saw the necessity of endeavoriog to be physicians. And how often have his ane 
in reality what I professed to be. This required | '° “Xperience, when their trast snd —earay 
great circumspection in my words and conduct, | 9T€ singly in him, that no =) 2 ‘ 7-7 
and I found the necessity of observing our Lord’s | ‘°° 8reat for him to deliver from—t sl 4 fill 
injunction: ‘Watch and pray continually, lest|°P©® ® Way where there was no a Se ks of 
ye enter into temptation.”” One instance I may en with songs of praise on the banks 0 
: ce a ; 
remark. Being at the smith’s waiting for work, About this Gmes eight . . . . sims 
ters had a meeting in the neighborhood to or- 
dain a brother to take charge of the flock at 
Woodbury and Timber Creek. The ordination 
sermon was printed, and a neighbor gave it me 













































*It is hardly needful to remind the reader that 
Friends used without hesitation the Latin numerical 
names of the months, till in the change of style they 
became inappropriate. 

D. ©. subsequently notes: “In 1751, the style was 
altered ; 1752, to begin the first of First month 
tember following to have but 19 days,” 





, Sep- * Elizabeth, afterwards wife of John Tatum. 


She lived until 1lth mo. 11th, 1814. 
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to read. It was made up of texts and arguments 
to enforce a cheerful and liberal maintenance 
of the minister—no concern about how the peo- 
ple lived, so that they did but contribute freely. 
This was the object to be regarded. The min- 
ister must live well, let the flock fare as they 
will. Thus, they were told not to “ imagine 
that your minister is beholden to you for giving 
—no, you are as much beholden to him for re- 
ceiving ”—that such and such awful texts en- 
join it, Xe. 

[The reader will perceive, that this was an 
open advocacy of the system of preaching for a 
pecuniary compensation. It is not surprising 
that the zeal of an early Quaker, in whose 
memory cruel persecutions on this account were 
fresh from recent tradition, should be stirred up. 
“The reading of it,” he says, “raised an in. 
dignation in me, to see the true end of the gospel 
ministry so prostituted.” It elicited from his 
pen a brief manuscript testimony which was 
circulated in the neighborhood, in which he was 
somewhat satirical upon those who, whilst as- 
suming the office of the gospel ministry, were 
“dumb” unless money was secured to them, 
comparing them to idle drones eating the honey, 
unwilling to labor in the Lord’s vineyard 
on his own terms of compensation, and archly 
suggesting that a penny a day is too low for 
them.” And surely when the hire in money 
is the motive for preaching, such laborers 
are not to be placed in the same category with 
those, under whatever name, who in the con- 
straining love of Christ, and for the pure yearn- 
ing to win souls unto him, declare his message 
of life and salvation to a dying world. ‘To one 
thus imbued with the spirit of our Lord and of 
his Apostles ; to one feeling, with Paul, “ woe 
is me if [ preach not the Gospel,”—the question 
whether or not they should give out to others 
what they have received so freely, will hardly 
be made contingent on the amount in money se- 
cured to them by a business contract. | 

1756, 11th of Twelfth month, the first Meet- 
ing for Sufferings was held at Philadelphia. 
The members for our Quarter were Wm. Foster, 
Ebenezer Hopkins, James Cooper, and myself. 
It was now agreed that it should be held on 
the second Fifth-day in each month; to begin 
the third hour after noon. The time was after- 
wards altered to the third Fifth.day—and so re- 
mains to this time. 


— oo — 


[The following letter was published in “ The 
Non-Slaveholder,”’ more than fifteen years ago, 
and was believed to have been addressed to 


Robert Pleasants. There can be no doubt that 
it was written by P. Henry, and we may repeat 
the remark of the Editors of The Non-Slave- 
holder, that “ it isa noble testimony to the truth, 
by the great Orator and Statesman, but we have 
to regret that, in paying his ‘devoir to virtue,’ 
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he did not ‘choose’ as well as ‘approve’ her.” 
—Ep. Frienps’ Review. ] 


From the Auburn Union. 
THE SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


We are indebted to Wm. Howland, Esq., of 
Sherwood’s Corners, in this county, for the priv- 
ilege of perusing and transcribing for publica- 
tion this veritable and original letter from Patrick 
Henry. It was addressed to John Alsop, a ven- 
erable and worthy member of the Society of 
Friends, then residing at Hudson, N. Y. 

Hanover, Va., January 13, 1773. 

Dear Sir: I take this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of Anthony Benezet’s book 
against the slave trade. [thank youfor it. It 
is not a little surprising that Christianity, whose 
chief excellence consists in softening the human 
heart, in cherishing and improving its finer feel- 
ings, should encourage a practice so totally re- 
pugnant to the first impressions of right and 
wrong. What adds to the wonder is, that this 
abominable practice bas been introduced in the 
most enlightened ages. Times that seem to have 
pretensions to boast of high improvements in 
arts, sciences and refined morality, have brought 
into general use, and guarded by many laws, a 
species of violence and tyranny which our more 
rude and barbarous, but more honest, ancestors 
detested. 

Is it not amazing that at the time when the 
rights of humanity are defined and understood 
with precision, in a country, above all others, 
fond of liberty—that io such an age and in such 
a country we find men professing a religion the 
most humane, mild, meek, gentle and generous, 
adopting a principle as repugnant to humanity 
as it is inconsistent with the Bible and destruc- 
tive to liberty? Every thinking, honest man re- 
jectsit in speculation. How few, in practice, from 
conscientious motives! 

The world, in general, has denied your people 
a share of its honors; but the wise will ascribe 
to you a just tribute of virtuous praise for the 
practice of a train of virtues, among which your 
disagreement to slavery will be principally rank- 
ed. I cannot but wish well to a people whose 
system imitates the example of Him whose life 
was perfect; and believe me, I shall honor the 
Quakers for their noble efforts to abolish slavery. 
lt was equally calculated to promote moral and 
political good. 

Would any one believe that I am master of 
slaves by my own purchase? I am drawn along 
by the general inconvenience of living without 
them. [ will not—I cannot justify it, however 
culpable my conduct. I will so far pay my devoir 
to Virtue, as to own the excellence and rectitude 
of her precepts, and to lament my want of con- 
formity to them. I believe a time will come 
when an opportunity will be afforded to abolish 
this lamentable evil. Everything we can do, is 
to improve it, if it happens in our day; if not, 
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our slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot, and an 
abhorrence of Slavery. If we cannot reduce this 
wished-for reformation to practice, let us treat 
the unhappy victims with lenity. It is the 
furthest advancement we can make towards jus- 
tice. It isa debt we owe to the purity of our 
religion, to show that it is at variance with that 
law which warrants Slavery. 

Here is an instance that silent meetings have 
done that which learned and elaborate preach- 
ing cannot effect; so much preferable are the 
dictates of conscience, and a steady attention to 
its feelings, above the teaching of those men 
who pretend to have found a better guide. I 
exhort you to persevere in so worthy a resolution. 
Some of your people disagree, or at least are 
lukewarm in the abolition of slavery. Many 
treat the resolution of your meeting with ridi. 
cule; and among those who throw ridicule and 
contempt on it are clergymen, whose surest guard 
against both ridicule and contempt, is a certain 
Act of Assembly. 

I know not where to stop. I could say many 
things on this subject, a serious review of which 
gives a gloomy perspective in future time. Ex- 
cuse this scrawl, and believe me with esteem, 
your humble servant, 


































































































Patrick Henry, Jr. 
John Alsop, Hudson, N. Y. 
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A SCRAP OF MISSION LIFE. 


There was a small house in the midst of an 
African town, which, in common with all houses, 
was obliged to yield one of its inmates to the last 
enemy. The one called was an infant son of not 
many months, but the mother’s heart had clung 
to that only son, perhaps more than to his three 
older sisters. The blow had fallen, and the sepa- 
ration of that tender tie caused a deep pang. 
Such feelings will always find proper expression 
and relief, if not restrained, but here the demon- 
strations must not overstep the customary pro- 
prieties for the mourner. 

The house was not large. It had only two 
rooms, without floor or window, or chimney; in- 
deed, to an American it would suggest the en- 
tire absence of comfort. 

Here, then, was the house of mourning, the 
sight of which would call forth sympathy from 
any feeling heart. A little rice was cooking 
over a small fire; the dead body lay on the 
ground, at one side, nearly covered with a white 
cloth; before it sat three women upon the 
ground, with their knees bent, and supporting 
themselves, as they could, with their hands, one 
of them the mother, and the other two her 
friends, though not hired mourners. 

They were a picture of distress, and were 
sending up a low and mournful wail, which 
strongly contrasted with the beautiful scenery 
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let us transmit to our descendants, together with 








| partial freedom. Previously almost destitute of 
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and happy life without. It attracted the atten. 
tion of the missionary and his young interpreter 
passing near, and he turned in. As he entered 
the wailing ceased, and the inmates turned to 
welcome him. His heart was touched by the 
sight of those who mourned without hope, but 
how could he bring any comfort to their 
dark minds? He wanted to tell them of the 
chrysalis coming forth a beautiful butterfly, but 
his boy was not acquainted with the fact, and 
could not properly communicate it in his own 
language, so he spoke of the grain of rice that 
was put in the ground; how it grew up, and how 
the Master gave it a body after his own mind. 

With this simple illustration, the ‘“God-man,” 
as they call him, strove to raise their dark- 
ened minds to the light above, where they 
might again behold their dead, with the new 
body which God prepares them, mingling with 
the happy throng around his throne forever. 

The Missionary had done what he could, in 
his weakness and bis ignorance. With a prayer 
in his heart that the Holy Spirit might lead 
them aright, he left them with their dead. 

R. MILEs. 
Mendi Mission, Africa, Dec. 2, 1861. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 5, 1862. 


Tue Freep-PEeopLe oF THE Soura.—That 
the colored population have an equal right with 
the white race to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” in this country, is a proposi- 
tion which cannot be controverted on any prin- 
ciple of reason, humanity or religion. Nor can 
we for a moment admit that the emancipation of 
the slaves should be dependent upon their colo- 
nization beyond the limits of the United States. 
It is seen, however, that thousands of white 
people are led by circumstances to change their 
place of residence in their own country, and to 
migrate to other lands. In like manner it is 
possible that the prosperity and happiness of the 
freed-people may be greatly promoted by migra- 
tion, although the causes which lead them to 
adopt this course may not be the same that 
carry the white natives of New England into 
every quarter of the globe. 

The benevolence of the North is now engaged 
in contributing to the relief of several thousands 
of colored people in the South, whose condition 
has been suddenly changed, through the rebel- 
lious acts of their masters, from slavery to 
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proper clothing, they were subsequently de- 
prived, in large measure, of the corn which had 
been provided for their sustenance, and it is 
therefore necessary that food and raiment should 
be furnished for their present wauts. They 
would doubtless soon be aole, by their labor, to 
provide abundantly for themselves, if their free- 
dom could be secured, but is there a probability of 
this being done unless they are removed beyond 
the reclamation of those who have held them as 
slaves ? 

Without presuming to speculate upon the 
possible results of the existing conflict upon 
slavery, we cannot but think it would be wise 
as well as just, to remove all the freed people, 
who may be willing to go, beyond the contin- 
gency of a return to the condition of slaves. 
Wm. G. Sewell in bis valuable work, “ The 
Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies,” 
—the result of personal investigation duringthe 
years 1859 and 1860—shows not only the gener- 
ally prosperous condition of the colored people 
in those islands, but that there is abundant room 
for immigrants, particularly in Trinidad and 
Jamaica. Jamaica alone, he says, is ready to 
receive and sustain a million of free, intelligent 
and industrious laborers The expense of couvey- 
ingimmigiants from Virginia and the Carolinas to 
the British West Indies would be small; and 
there can be little doubt that satisfactory ar- 
rangements could be readily made with the 
authorities in the islands for the proper recep- 
tion of all the freed-people who may feel in- 
clined thus to insure the continuance of their 
freedom, and to enjoy the promise of a brighter 
future for themselves and their children than 
their native country presents to their view. 

Whenever general emancipation takes place 
in one or more of the slave States, all the en- 
franchised laborers will probably find full em- 
ploywent at home; and those who need their 
labor in the cultivation of land and other indus- 
trial pursuits, will not wish to colonize them in 
other countries, but, like the W est India planters, 
will rather be disposed to add to their nu.uber 
by encouraging immigration from abroad. 

ssnintiiainanliiaaataicie 

EccLestAstTIcaL AND PoLiTICAL SECESSION. 
— Many of our readers are, no doubt, aware, that 
several years since, the Methodists in this 
country were so divided by slavery, that they 
separated—the southern Methodists seceding— 


and formed two distinct organizatiuns, knowa as 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Some 
of the Conferences in the Border Slave States 
adhered at that time to the Northern Church, and 
much contention has since arisen in it on the 
slavery question, so that another. separation 
seemed to be impending when the great rebel- 
lion occurred. 

The deplorable political effeets of a division 
in achureh whose wembers are numerous iu 
the South and take an active and influential 
part in the administration of public affairs, are 
represented in the following manner in the 
last number of The Methodist, a weekly journal 
of high standing and conducted with great abil- 
ity: 

‘* We have often affirmed that with Methodist 
partisanism, on the question of slavery, com- 
menced this dreadful work of political devasta- 
tion and military slaughter. Bvth sides have 
their share of responsibility for the unchristian 
exasperation which 
opened the way for political division by ecclesi- 
Had Methodism maintained 
its old unity, these States never would have been 
severed ; the moral tie, in its primitive purity 


and impolitic measures 


astical division. 


and tenacity, was too strong for such a disaster 
before it was itself sundered.”’ 


—_—__-~ee- 


MarriepD, at Rancocas, N. J, on the 19th of 3d mo., 
Wa. H. Burr, of Philadelphia, te Reszcca W. Haives 
of the former place. 


eS — 


Diep, at the residence of his son, Solomon 8. 
Moon, in Sauk County, Wisconsin, on the 17th of 2d 
month last, Jesse Moon, Senr., aged 74 years—an 
esteemed member of Baraboo Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

He was a firm believer in the doctrines held by 
Friends, and we think it may truly be said of him, 
that he lived a life consistent with his profession, and 
was a faithful advocate of the peculiar testimonies 
borne by the Society. He had many things to say 
to the friends who came to visit him during his sick- 
ness, impressing upon them to live faithful, and to be 
encouraged, remarking : “ I well remember that be- 
fore there was any meeting established at Newberry, 
(in Clinton Co., Chio, his former residence,) that 
traveling ministers gave Friends great encouragement, 
that if they would be faithful they would prosper; 
and now they havea Quarterly Meeting there, and 
the few that have visited us give great encourage- 
ment that there will be a gathering here, and I want 
you, dear friends, to be faithful, and be united. Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity,’ repeating the whole psalm. 
After passing through a wearisome night, he said, 
“T should like to be released from this suffering if 
it was the Almighty’s will, but I want his will, not 
my will to be doae, When I think of the death our 
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Saviour died on the cross, it makes me more than 
willing to suffer.” He frequently supplicated ; ‘“‘ Lord 
be pleased to not tarry long,” at one time adding, “ If 
we can ofa truth say our Redeemer liveth, we shall 
do well.” On being asked if he wanted anything, he 
said, “nothing but to be released from this tabernacle 
of clay, butin His own time; not my will but his will 
be done.” At one time he exclaimed, “ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace and good-will to- 
wards men! How different that is from some who 
now profess to preach the gospel, and at the same time 
go forward with the Bible in their pockets to slay 
their fellow-men. How different! Oh how different 
this is from my feelings at this time.’ On another oc- 
casion he said, “ It was a long time before I could give 
up my own will in regard to the war, but I had to 
give it all up to Him who hath all power in heaven 
and in earth, and in so doing I found true peace of 
mind.” A short time before his close, he bid all 
around him farewell, and looking at some of his 
grandchildren he said, “ O, these dear little children, 
I want you to take great care to raise them up right; 
I know it is a particular thing to raise children as 
they should be, but do the best you can.” He often 
said, ‘“ there was nothing in his way, all was peace.” 
And thus he passed quietly away. 


Diep, on the Ist of 3d month, 1862, Francis, son 
of Isaiah and Achsah Ann Frazier, aged nearly nine 


months, a member of Baraboc Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 8th ult., Josuua PaiceE, an esteemed 
member and elder of Weare Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. H., in the 60th year of his age. 


, in Canada West, near the close of last month, 
CHARLES CLark, aged 9 years; on the 6th inst., Jo- 
SEPH Pwarson Ciark, aged about 27 years, and on the 


7th inst., CATHARINE MarGareT Cuiark, aged about 


11 years, children of the late John R. 
members of West Lake Monthly Meeting. 

The family consisted of the grandmother, aged 84 
years, the mother and ten children. Nine have been 
prostrated by the disease typhoid fever—three have 
recovered, three have died, one appears slowly ap- 
proaching convalescence, two are still contending 
with the malady, and two have thus far, 2d mo., 
10th—escaped its attack. 


Clark, and 


, on the 10th of 3d month last, Siras H. Woop- 
ABD, in the 52d year of his age, an esteemed elder of 
Bloomfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Parke Co., 
Indiana. Although this dear friend endured much 
pain and bodily suffering for over eight months, yet 
he was enabled to bear it all with a remarkable de- 
gree of patience and Christian resignation. He was 
a regular attender of meetings, and took a lively in- 
terest in First-day Schools and the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. On being inquired of, the day before his 
decease, as to his future prospects, he replied that 
he felt peace of mind, and that he rather preferred 
going pretty soon; and about an hour before he ex- 
pired, seeming fully aware of his situation, he called 
his dear companion and children around him, and 
bidding each in turn farewell, he advised the chil- 
dren to be obedient, not only to their dear mother, 
but also to the dictates of truth in their hearts. 
Then raising his voice in prayer for patience, he 
soon after, without any signs of pain, quietly breathed 
his last. 

, on the 6th of the 3d month, 1862, Enxocu 
Carter, of Plainfield, HendricksCounty, Indiana, aged 
64 years, an elder of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend possessed a meek and quiet spirit, 
and by diligent heed to the manifestations of the 
grace of God in his heart, we believe he was enabled 
to do his days’ work in the day-time, and prepared 
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to enter into the mansions of rest. Having for many 
years endured at times much bodily suffering with 
patience and cheerfulness, he was favored to meet 
the close with fortitude, resignation, and calmness, 
We think it is due to the memory of this beloved 
friend to say, that he lived the exemplary life of the 
Christian ; faithful in the attendance of religious 
meetings when bodily strength would admit, and was 
a good example in waiting therein. The nature of 
the disease prevented his conversing much. He said 
several times, ‘‘I see nothing in my way,” and said 
the suffering of the body is enough to bear at such 
a time as this. He appeared frequently engaged in 
thanksgiving, prayer, and praise in a low voice ; at 
one time he closed audibly with ‘Thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” When near the close he ap- 
pealed to the Searcher of hearts in this language, 
“ Dearest Lord, thou knowest all things, thou know- 
est that I love thee. Not according to my deserts, 
but according to thy great mercy, O Lord, thou wilt 
save me.” At another time, “‘ What would become of 
us poor creatures, were it not for our glorious advo- 
cate with the Father,—just such a Saviour as we 
need.” Near his close, his family being around his 
couch, he recognised them all, and desired they 
would be very still and quiet. He soon sank away 
as one falling into a sweet sleep. 


Diep, on the 20th of 2d mo., 1862, Resecca Russe.t, 
of Fairfield, Indiana, in the 21st year of her age. 

The early removal of this young friend has occa- 
sioned a void that will be keenly felt by a large num- 
ber of relatives and friends. Possessing mental qual- 
ities of a high order, combined with an unassuming 
and amiable disposition, in college as a student, and 
in school as a teacher, as well as in the social walks 
of life, she won the esteem of all with whom she 
became acquainted. Atthe close ofher diary for the 
year 1861, she expressed a fear, that she had not 
made that progress in religion that she should have 
made, but renewed her covenant with her Saviour to 
serve him more devotedly, closing with the expres- 
sion,—“ I hope I may not. see the last of another year 
until Iam prepared for death.” The night previous 
to the full setting in of the delirium which attended 
her disease, she prayed to her heavenly Father for 
admittance into the mansions prepared for the right- 
eous; and her relatives and friends are consoled with 
the belief that this prayer was heard; and that she 
now peacefully rests with the redeemed in glory. 


, on the 15th of 3d mo. Cates H., son of John 
and Sarah B. Tomlinson, in the 9th year of his age, a 
member of South River Monthly Meeting, Warren Co. 
Iowa. »He often repeated the following lines, and it 
is believed they frequentiy emanated from a con- 
trited heart :— 
““ Before I close my eyes in sleep, 
Lord, hear my evening prayer, 
And deign a helpless child to keep 
With thy protecting care.” 
He desired to be kept from the company of bad 
boys, fearing they would teach him their wicked 
ways. 


, on the 5th of 3d mo. last, in Indianola, War- 
ren county, Iowa, Puese H. Hunv, daughter of Elea- 
zer and Jane Hunt, aged nearly 14 years; a member 
of South River Monthly Meeting. 


, suddenly, on the 15th of 2d month, 1862, 
Manton Hockert, in the 61st year of his age, a mem- 
ber of West Union Monthly Meeting of Friends, Mor- 
gan County, Indiana. His death was caused by 4 
saw-log rolling upon him. In the removal of this 
dear friend, his family and friends have sustained a 
loss which will be long and deeply felt; yet they 
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have the consoling assurance that having been con- 
cerned faithfully to follow his Lord and Saviour, and 
with humility to serve Him in the way of His requi- 
rings, he is now reaping the reward of a well-spent 
life, and has received a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away. He was diligent in the attendance of our 
religious meetings, often expressing that he thought 
there was nothing te be gained by absenting our- 
selves from meeting at the middle of the week, on 
account of worldly concerns. 

Diep, on the 9th of 3d month, in the 48th year of 
her age, Nancy, wife of Isaac Atkinson, a member of 
Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Her last illness 
was short but very painful, which she bore with 
Christian patience, saying she did not wish to stay if 


it was the Lord’s will to take her, that there was; 


nothing here that she wished to live for, only to take 
care of her little children. She said that she did not 


fear to die, all was peace. Though her friends deeply | 


feel the loss of her, they feel a confiding hope that 
she has gained an inheritance in that rest that is 
prepared for the righteous. 


-—0r 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America,” will be held at the Com- 
mittee-room, Arch Street Meeting-House, on Seventh- 
day evening, the 19th inst , at 8 o’clock. Friends gen- 
erally are invited to attend. 


From the London Review. 


APPLICATION OF ALUMINIUM 


PURPOSES. 


TO PRACTICAL 


The constant appearance in our jewellers’ shops 
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ousness of its compound with the feebler acids, 
and intermediate between them and the precious 
metals, it was evidently a fitting material for do- 
mestic purposes. ‘‘ And when it is further re- 
membered,” he added then, “that aluminium 
exists in considerable proportions in all clays, 
amounting in some cases to one fourth of the 
weight of a very widely diffused substance, one 
cannot do otherwise than hope that sooner or 
later this metal may find a place in the industrial 
arts.” 

This prevision seems to be realizing itself 
every day, and a forcible proof of the rapid 
strides made in its economic production is afford- 
ed by a comparison of its past and present com- 
mercial prices. A few years ago it cost £60 per 
lb., while from the Aluminium Works recently 
established at Newcastle, in our own country, it 
is now supplied at less than sixty shillings. It 
is malleable and ductile, being reducible to very 
thin sheets, or capable of being drawn into very 
fine threads. In tenacity it is superior to silver, 
and in a state of purity it is as hard. It files 
readily, and is an excellent conductor of electri- 
city, and combinations of it with other metals 
| have already been used with advantage. The 
most important of these compounds is aluminium 
bronze, formed of one part of aluminium with 
nine of copper. This bronze possesses great 
|malleability and strength, Professor Gorden’s 
experiménots giving the following relations of 
| wires of the same diameter: iron, 100; alu- 


of fancy articles of aluminium is beginning to| minium-bronze, 155; copper, 68. ‘This immense 
draw very general attention to that valuable, but| tenacity and strength confer on this bronze ad- 
not admittedly precious, metal. A few years ago| mirable qualities for the working parts of ma- 
(1855) small specimens were handed about and | chinery where great durability is required, and 
examined as curiosities from Deville the French | notwithstanding its higher price than that of the 
chemist’s laboratory, and regarded with great in-| ordinary metals, the quantity of aluminium re- 
terest. It is true it had been discovered eight! quired is so small, that it is said that practically 
and twenty years before (1827), by Professor|the cost of the bronze does not exceed that of 
Woehler, of Gottingen; but people then heard |ordivary brass or gun-metal bearings. 

the announcement of the elimination of the} Another property of aluminium is its extreme 
metallic base of clay, with little more than that sonorousness, and this has also had very service- 
ordinary indifference with which the description | able application in the construction of masical 
of a merely new element is commonly received. |instruments. So highly sonorous is it tuat a 
Deville, whose name is everywhere familiar for | mere ingot suspended by a fine wire emits, when 
his many valuable labors, however, in his inves- | struck, a clear and ringing sound. 

tigations of its characters, found that it possess-} ‘The metal can be beaten out into leaves for 
ed peculiar and curious properties, and he un-| gilding, or rolled in the same way as gold or 
hesitatingly stated his impression that it was a! silver, and it can be drawn out into wire fine 
metal destined to occupy an important position! enough for the manufacture of lace. It is also 
in the requirements of mankind, as soon as the! easily run into metallic moulds, or, for compli- 
means could be found of obtaining it in manu-| cated objects, into moulds of sand. It is very 
facturable quantities. | finely susceptible of what is technically called 
_In his first statements (1855) he drew atten- “ matting,” by being plunged into a weak solu- 
tion to its power of resistance to all acids save | tion of caustic soda, and then exposed tg the 
hydrochloric, to its fusibility, its beautiful | action of nitric acid. It is also easily polished 


whitish-blue color, and the fact of its undergoing 
no change of lustre or color by the action of the 
atmosphere or of sulphuretted hydrogen. Its 
density, as low as glass, he forcsaw would insure 
for it many special applications, while superior 
to the common metals in respect to the innocu- 


|or burnished by a polishing stone steeped in a 
‘mixture of rum and olive vil. When aluminium 
is soiled by greasy matters it caa readily be 
cleaned with benzine. Soiled by dust only, 
inlia-rubber or very weak soap and water may 
. be used. 
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The process of soldering aluminium also is 
worthy of note. The solder used is composed 
of zinc, copper, and aluminium, and the picces 
of the article intended to be joined must be 
“tinned,” as in ordinary soldering with tin, 
with the aluminium-solder itself. The pieces 
are then exposed to a gas blow-pipe or other 
flame ; but in order to unite the svlderings, 
small tools of the metal itself must be used. 
‘Tools of copper or brass, such as are employed 
in soldering gold and silver, are not permissible, 
as they would form colored alloys; moreover, no 
flux whatever can be used, as all the known sub- 
stances employed for that purpose attack the 
metal, and prevent the adhesion of the pieces. 
The use of the little tools of aluminium is an art 
which the workman must acquire by practice, 
as at the moment of fusion the solderings must 
have friction applied, the melting taking place 
suddenly and completely. 

In comparing the price by weight of this with 
other metals, its greater bulk must be borne in 
wind. Thus, comparing it with silver, the bu'k of 
a given weight of aluminium is nearly four times 
that of the same weight of silver, so that if one 
ounce of silver were required for an article, four 
similar articles could be made of one ounce of 
aluminium. Its lightness is, as we have before 


observed, one of its principal qualities; the 
specific gravity of platinum is 21-5, of gold 19-5, 
tin, 7°3, while that of aluminium is only 2:6. 


The lightness which it communicates to the 
bronze, whose durability, hardness, and immense 
strength nearly equal that of the best steel, 
renders probable its future extensive use in the 
construction of buildings, the manufacture of 
ordnance, and other objects where strength and 
lightness are required to be combined. 

Having witnessed how admirably the French 
have applied this metal to ornamental and fanci- 
ful objects, it will be a matter of future interest 
to watch the development of its applications, as 
a British manufacture, to more solid and practi- 
eal objects. 

ssl 


From The Christian Observer. 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS, AND ITS DISREGARDED 
LESSONS. 


Christopher Columbus wasa native of Genoa. He 
was the son of a wool-comber, and his forefathers 
had followed that trade or handicraft for several 
generations. But as he soon showed a predilec- 
tion for a seafaring life, he was sent for a short 
time in his youth to the university in Pavia, 
where he studied geometry, geography, astrono- 
my, and navigation. At about the age of four 
teen he made his first voyage, after which he is 
to be regarded as one devoted to the calling of a 
navigator. For twenty years we have ouly faint 
glimpses of his life as a seaman, but these show 
us that up to his thirty-fifth year he was cease- 
lessly employed ; sometimes in commerce, some 


— AS 


times in war; but invariably in active life on 
the ocean. 

It was about the year 1470 that Columbus ar. 
rived in Lisbon. The efforts and enterprise of 
Prince Heury of Portugal had attracted to the 
Lusitanian capital “the learned, the curious, 
and the adventurous,” from all parts of the 
world. This distinguished man, the son of 
King Joho I. and Philippa of Lancaster, sister 
to our own Henry LV., had for years been labor- 
ing in the study of the sciences, and in the pro- 
motion of geographical discoveries, and had as- 
sembled around him men who were devoted to 
scientific researches from various countries. Under 
his auspices a great part of the west African 
coast had been explored, several important set- 
tlements founded, and a way opened for the 
grand discoveries of Vasco de Gama, which 
rendered memorable the close of that century. 

Columbus had been a thoughtful, reasoning, 
and enthusiastic navigator from his youth ; and 
when he visited Portugal he was led there by 
the interest he took in Prince Henry’s under- 
takings. While resident in Lisbon he married 
the daughter of an Italian lately dead, who had 
been one of Prince Henry’s most distinguished 
navigators, and from his wife’s mother he ob- 
tained the papers, charts, and journals of the 
deceased commander. During the intervals of 
his voyages to Guinea or elsewhere, he con- 
structed maps and charts, and corresponded 
with men of sciencein Italy and other countries. 
The moment was one in which, all over Kurope, 
the question was agitating men’s minds, “ How 
India was to be reached by sea?’ The route 
afterwards taken by Vasco de Gama, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, had not yet been discovered; 
the existence of the American continent was 
wholly unknown ; and, among other problems 
then under examination, that which chiefly in- 
terested Columbus was, whether a yoyage from 
Europe, due west, would not, in process of time, 
bring the voyagers to the eastern side of the 
Asiatic continent ? 

It is abundantly evident that, in the course of 
the twenty-two years which elapsed between his 
arrival at Lisbon in 1470, and his agreement 
with the sovereigns of Spain in 1492, the mind 
of Columbus became quite settled upon this 
point. And the difference which existed be- 
tween the scientific view taken by him, and the 
popular notion which was generally prevalent, 
may be easily stated. 

No one had yet proved that the earth was 4 
globe, by walking, or riding, or sailing round it. 
Men in general regarded it as a flat surface, ex- 
tending over many thousands of miles, and 
divided, in common language, into three great 
districts—Europe, Africa, and Asia. Al] round 
this vast continent flowed the measureless ocean, 
whose extent no one had attempted to ascer- 
tain; and beyond which there might exist 
what no one could divine. Taking this view, 
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it was natural that the man who proposed boldly 
to plunge into this unexplored abyss of waters, 
and to discover what miyht lie beyond it, should 
be regarded in very nearly the same light as 
any enthusiast would now be who should fill his 
balloon with gas sufficient for a month, and 
leave this earth on a voyage of discovery among 
the stars. But to Columbus, and many other 
men of that time who had studied the subject in 
the light of science, the whole matter presented 
itself in a totally different aspect. They had 
fully satisfied themselves of the globular figure 
of the earth ; and this fact, when once it was 
firmly believed, changed entirely the whole posi- 
tion of the question. Since some travellers had 
journeyed half round the earth, why should not 
others complete the circuit? Marco Polo and 
Mandeville, journeying to the east, had travelled 
over thousands of miles until they reached the 
eastern limits of Asia. What was to preventa 
navigator, keeping in the same latitude, and 
sailing ¢o the west, from arriving at the same 
point? These questions were revolved in the 
minds of Columbus and his friends, year after 
year, till it became established in his mind and 
theirs, as a settled principle, that a ship, prop- 
erly equipped and provided, and sailing from 
the coasts of Spain to the westward, must, in 
due time, arrive at the eastern shores of the 
great Asiatic continent. 


When this belief had been thoroughly adopted, 
it became very natural that an ardent and en- 
thusiastic man like Columbus, being also a fear- 
less navigator, should begin to entertain a 
vehement desire to be himself the first discoverer 
of the great western road to China, India, and 


Japan. And accordingly, about 1483 or 1484, 
some ten or twelve years after his attention had 
first been directed to the question, we find Co- 
lumbus asking an audience of John II. of Portu- 
gal, and laying his calculations and his plans be- 
fore him. His offer was entertained, and several 
conferences were held upon the subject. But al- 
ready we begin to meet with that fatal mistake 
which embittered the whole of the great naviga- 
tor’s after life. Himself the son of an Italian 
artisan, and entirely destitute of all means for 
the fitting out a proper squadron of discovery, 
he yet “demanded,” says Mr. Irving, “ high 
and honorable titles and rewards, that he might 
leave behind him a name and a family worthy of 
his achievements.” 

John IL. is accused of double dealing in this 
negotiation ; but, however this might be, it is 
certain that the negotiation between him and 
Columbus came to an unfavorable close, and, 
towards the end of 1484, the enthusiastic navi- 
gator, whose whole soul seems to have been now 
Wrapped up in the great idea which had possess- 
ed him, quitted Portugal, and passed into 
Spain. It seems probable that he had to leave 
behind him creditors whom he could not satisfy. 
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Like thousands of other projectors, “ he had suf- 
fered his own affairs,” says Mr. Irving, “ to go 
to ruin, and was reduced to struggle hard with 
poverty. He had tobeg his way from court to 
court, to offer to princes the discovery of a world.” 

A notion prevails, which seems to have some 
probability, that his project was next urged upon 
the government of his own State, Genoa, but 
urged in vain. It is towards the end of 1485, 
in the fiftieth year of his age, that we find him 
in the south of Spain, seeking to interest in his 
great object the Spanish nobles of Andalusia. 
The Duke of Medina Celi entertained him at 
his house, and, for a time, seemed disposed to 
provide him with two or three vessels fit for 
such an enterprise. But the project appeared 
too vast for a subject, and the duke finally pre- 
ferred to give Columbus a letter to Queen 
Isabella, recommending him to her notice. The 
ardent navigator was thus once more engaged in 
the anxious toil of acourt-suitor, and he spent the 
following six years of his life in the painful and 
harassing task of following the king and queen 
from place to place, waiting their leisure to at- 
tend to him. At last, in February, 1492, he 
turned his back on the Spanish court, and set 
out for France, with the purpose of addressing 
his application, in the fifty-seventh year of his 
age, to a fourth government, undismayed by 
three previous failures. Mr. Irving justly re- 
marks that it is impossible not to admire the 
great constancy of purpose and loftiness of spirit 
displayed by Columbus. More than eighteen 
years had now elapsed “since he first espoused 
the subject. What poverty, neglect, ridicule, con- 
tumely, and disappointment had he not suffered ; 
yet nothing could shake his perseverance.” 

But while wereadily accord tothe great navi- 
gator all this praise, it would be wrong to over- 
look the fact, which now begins to be very ap- 
parent, that a disregard of the counsel of God 
to Baruch (Jer. 45: 5,) was the grand mistake 
of his life. He quitted the court of Spain—not 
because the king and queen refused to entertain 
the project, but on a quarrel about terms | 
‘“‘ His principal stipulation was,” says Mr. Irv- 
ing, ‘‘ that he should be invested with the titles 
and privileges of admiral and viceroy over the 
countries he should discover, with one-tenth of 
all gains, either by trade or conquest.’”’ ‘ More 
moderate conditions were offered to Columbus, 
and such as appeared highly honorable and ad- 
vantageous. It was all in vain; he would not 
cede one point of his demands, and the negotia- 
tion was broken off.” 

We do not meddle with the dispute, whether 
this conduct on the part of Columbus was 
‘mercenary ” or not. We merely take notice 
of the fact, that this determination to be great 
was the one grand source of all the miseries of 
his subsequent life. The position assumed by 
him was unlike that of any other discoverer. 
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Vasco de Gama, Cabral, and others, were, again 


and again, sent forth by the neighboring govern- | 


ment of Portugal. They expected, and received, 
honors and rewards for their courage, enter- 
prise, and success ; but we never hear, on their 
part, of any strife or contention about terms, or 
of any “ demand”’ for such orsuch great honors, 
titles, or privileges. This peculiar pretension 
was put forth only by this son of a Genoese 
wool-comber. As we have already said, we 
mean not to discuss the abstract justice of his 
pretensions ; we desire not to stigmatize him as 
greedy of gain ; but we point out this as the one 
fatal mistake of his life ; as that which embitter- 
ed every step of his otherwise splendid career ; 
and, finally, overshadowed his latest days with 
all the gloom of disappointed hopes and frus- 
trated expectations. 

Jolumbus was, amidst all the superstition of 
his age, a sincerely religious man. He must 
have had, also, sme knowledge of Holy Writ, 
if it be truly stated of him that “he met the 
dignified ecclesiastics on their own ground; 
pouring forth many magnificent texts of Scrip- 
ture, and predictions of the prophets, which he 
regarded as types and annunciations of the sub- 
lime discovery which he proposed.” Yet it is 


hardly to be supposed that he had a thorough 
acquaintance with the Bible. He bad either never 
seen, or else had overlooked, the last lessons of 


the wisest of men. A serious consideration of 
the recorded experience of the great king of 
Israel, if rightly taken to heart, might have 
saved Columbus years of anguish and of bitter 
suffering. His whole soul seemed bent upon 
becoming a prince ;—upon rising to high estate, 
and accumulating great wealth. Had he con- 
templated with the religious feeling which gene- 
rally distinguished him the confessions of King 
Solomon, they must have given to his heart some 
juster notions of the True Wisdom. For all 
that he desired, the Israelitish king had possesser? 
in the fullest abundance. He himself says, “ | 
was king over Israel in Jerusalem ;—I made 
me great works; I builded me houses ; I planted 
me vineyards; I had great possessions; I 
gathered me silver and gold, and the peculiar 
treasure of kings and of the provinces. So I 
was great, and increased more than all that were 
before me: also my wisdom remained with me. 
Then I looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and onthe labor that I had labored 
to do :—and, behold, all was vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit.”’ It was this one lesson which 
Yolumbus needed. He had the noble enthusiasm 
of a great discoverer, but with it was mingled 
the meaner craving for earthly honors, titles, 
rank, and great possessions. This lowered his 
character, and the “strifes and emulations” 
into which it led him, made the last ten years 
of his life one long series of painful struggles 
and unmerited woes. 


(To be continued.) 


REVIEW. 


RIGHT USE OF GOOD GIFTS. 


From age to age, throughout all ages, Divine 
love is that alone in which dominion has been, 
is, and will be rightly conducted. 

in this the endowments of men are so employ- 
ed, that the friend and the governor are united 
in one, and oppressive customs come to an end. 

tiches in the hands of individuals in society 
are attended with some degree of power; and so 
far as power is put forth separate trom pure love, 
so far the government of the Prince of Peace is 
interrupted ; and as we know not that our chil. 
dren atter us will dwell in that state in which 
power is rightly applied, tu lay up riches for 
them appears to be against the nature of his 
government. 

The earth, through the labor of men, under 
the blessing of Him who formed it, yieldeth a 
supply tor the inhabitants trom generation to 
generation, and they who walk in the pure light 
have their minds prepared to taste and relish 
not Only those blessings which are spiritual, but 
also feel asweetness and satisfaction in a right use 
of the good gifts of God in the visible creation. 

Here we see that man’s happiness stands not in 
great possessions, but in a heart devoted to follow 
Uhrist, in that use of things where customs con- 
trary to universal love have no power over us. 

‘ln this state our hearts are prepared to trust 
in God, and our desires for our children and 
posterity are, that they, with the rest of man- 
Kind in ages to come, may be of that number 
of whom he hath said, “1 will be a father to 
them, and they shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters.”’— Woolman. 


When the late Dr. John D. Godman, of Phila- 
delphia, was a lad, he went to sea as a sailor. 
On the first occasion of his beivg sent into the 
rigging, the captain perceived that he was grow- 
ing dizzy, aud ordered him to “ Look aloft. 
Ubeying the command, he was able to perform his 
work and returned to the deck in safety. This 
circumstance suggested the following poem : 


‘* LOOK ALOFT.” 


In the tempests of life, when the wave and the gale 

Are around, and above, if thy footing should fail, 

If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, 
‘“ Look aloft,” and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


Should the visions which hope spreads in light to 
thine eye, 

Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 

Then turn, and through tears of repentant regret, 

“ Look aloft,” to the sun that is never to set. 


If the friend who embraced in prosperity’s glow 
With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrow in clouds is arrayed, 
“ Look aloft” to the friendship that never shall fade, 


Should those who are dearest—the son of thy heart, 

Or wife of thy bosom, in sorrow depart, 

“Look aloft” from the darkness and dust of the 
tomb, 

To the home where affection is ever in bloom. 
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And oh! when death comes with his terrors, to cast 
His fears o’er the future, his pall on the past, 

In the moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart 
And a smile in thine eye, “ Look aloft” and depart. 


—_-~+e»>—_—__ 


WHO ARE THESE AND WHENCE CAME THEY ? 


“ Et de Hierosolymis et de Britannia equaliter patet aula coe- 
lestis.’—Jerome. Ep.ad Paulinum. 


Not from Jerusalem alone, 
To Heaven the path ascends; 
As near, as sure, as straight the way 
That leads to the celestial day, 
From farthest realms extends; 
Frigid or torrid zone. 


What matters how or whence we start ? 
One is the crown to all; 
One is the hard but glorious race, 
Whatever be our starting-place,— 
Rings round the earth the call 
That says, Arise, Depart ! 


From the balm-breathing, sun-loved isles 
Of the bright Southern sea, 
From the dead North’s cloud-shadowed pole, 
We gather to one gladsome goal,— 
One common home in Thee, 
City of sun and smiles ! 


The cold, rough billow hinders none; 
Nor helps the calm, fair main; 
The brown rock of Norwegian gloom, 
The verdure of Tahitian bloom, 
The sands of Mizraim’s plain, 
Or peaks of Lebanon. 


As from the green lands of the vine, 
So from the snow-wastes pale, 
We find the ever open road 
To the dear city of our God; 
From Russian steppe or Burman vale, 
Or terraced Palestine. 


Not from swift Jordan’s sacred stream 
Alone we mount above ; 
Indus or Danube, Thames or Rhine, 
Rivers unsainted and unknown ; 
From each the home of love 
Beckons with heavenly gleam. 


Not from gray Olivet alone 
We see the gates of light; 
From Morven’s heath or Jungfrau’s snow 
We welcome the descending glow 
Of pearl and chrysolite, 
And the unsetting sun. 
Not from Jerusalem alone 
The church ascends to God; 
Strangers of every tongue and clime, 
Pilgrims of every land and time, 
Throng the well-trodden road 
That leads up to the throne. 


—+—~9> -—- = 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien INTELLIGENCE.—English advices to the 19th 
ult. have been received. 


Great Brirain.—A sharp debate had occurred in 
the House of Commons on a member’s moving a re- 
solution declaring that the present state of interna- 
tional maritime law, as affecting the rights of bellige- 
rents and neutrals, is ill-defined and unsatisfactory, 
and calls for the early attention of the government. 
The mover advocated the adoption of Secretary Mar- 
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cy’s proposal to exempt all private property from cap- 
ture at sea, and the Ministers opposed it. The dis- 
cussion was at length adjourned. 

A parliamentary return had been published giving 
some interesting particulars respecting the cotton 
trade with India. The value of British manufactured 
cottons and cotton yarns exported to India in 1859 
was £14,713,812 ; in 1860 it decreased to £12,425,736, 
and in 1861 to £11,618,350, owing to a glutting of the 
market. The cotton imported from the British East 
Indies amounted in 1859 to 1,717,240 cwt ; in 1860 to 
1,822,689 cwt.; and in 1861 to 4,295,004 cwt. 

Another parliamentary return shows the rapid in- 
crease of the British colonies in population, wealth 
and commerce, in the 20 years from 1838 to 1858. 
At the former period they contained 3,859,221 inhab- 
itants; at the latter, 8,148,641, having thus consid- 
erably more than doubled their population. Their 
public revenue had increased from £2,380,834, to 
£10,256,292. The imports of the colonies in 1838 
were of the value of £16,136,706, and 1858, £50,614,- 
101; while the exports had risen from £14,904,060 to 
£43,016,649. This is exclusive of the trade with 
India. 


In a recent debate in the House of Lords relative 
to the American blockade, Earl Russell argued that 
the blockade, being instituted by competent author- 
ity and sustained bya sufficient force, must be ac- 
knowledged as effective ; that the statements as to 
the number of vessels which have evaded it, he 
thought, were liable to great misapprehension, many 
of them being small coasting vessels running through 
shallow waters from one port to another; that in the 
English blockade of the French coast in 1806 many 
such instances occurred ; and that the absence of 
the usual arrivals of cotton in England was a proof 
of the effitiency of the present one. He also stated 
that no representations had been received from the 
French government that it considered the blockade 
ineffective. The tone of the speech was moderate 
and strictly neutral, and he expressed a hope that 
the civil war might soon be ended in a manner con- 
sistent with the welfare and happiness of both par- 
ties, perhaps by a peaceable separation. 


France.—In the debate on the address to the Em- 
peror in the Legislative Body, one of the Ministers 
stated that all the Powers interested in the opening 
of the blockade had agreed that it could not be re- 
garded as ineffective. An amendment tothe address 
was proposed, recognizing the severe blow inflicted 
by the American civil war on French commerce and 
manufactures, and expressing a hope that the strug- 
gle might soon close by the triumph of abolition prin- 
ciples ; but it was opposed by the Minister a3 con- 
trary to the principle of non-intervention, and was 
rejected. All the amendments moved by the libera! 
party, relative to freedom of the press and of elec- 
tions, and in favor of the evacuation of Rome, were 
lost. 


Greece.—The insurrection is reported to be ex- 
tending; revolutionary committees, acting openly, 
are said to have been established at Arta and two 
other places, the royal authorities to have been ex- 
pelled from Tripolizza, and communicatiou cut off 
between Athens and the western ports of the Morea. 
The royat forces, on the other hand, have taken the 
exterior fortifications of Nauplia. The insurgents at 
Syra have proclaimed the second son of Victor Em- 
manuel as King of Greece under the name of Otho II. 
The government has instituted a blockade of the 
Gulf of Argolis. 


Domestic.—The commission appointed by Gen. 
Wool, now commanding at Fortress Monroe, to in- 
quire into the condition of the so-called “ contra- 
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bands” in that Department, in their official report 
state the number at the Fort and neighboring camps 
at 1508. Some of them are employed as servants by 
officers and sutlers, others in trading and oystering. 
Considerable clothing has been furnished by private 
charity and distributed among them, while from the 
earnings of their labor the Quartermaster has issued 
clothing up to the Ist ult., to the value of $835. 
Gen. Wool has issued an order that hereafter all 
wages earned by them shall be paid to themselves, 
for their own use, under such regulations as may be 
deemed proper. 

An order has been issued for the restoration of the 
mail service between Booneville and Independence, 
Mo., which was suspended some months since on ac- 
count of the war. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which was de- 
stroyed in the vicinity of Harper’s Ferry, by the rebels, 
nearly a year since, has been repaired under go- 
vernment directions, and the first train from the west 
reached Baltimore on the 31st ult. It is hoped that 
communication will not again be interrupted. 

Military Affairs—A new military department 
has been formed, io be called the Middle Department, 
and to include the States of New Jersey, Deleware, 
the ‘eastern shore” of Maryland and Virginia, and 
the counties of Cecil, Hartford, Baltimore and Ann 
Arundel, in Maryland. Gen. Dix is assigned the 
command, with his headquarters in Baltimore. 

Later and more detailed accounts from Gen. Burn- 
side’s expedition state that Fort Macon, near Beau- 
fort, N. C., was not destroyed by the rebels, as at first 
reported, but that it was still occupied by a small 
rebel force, which, being cut of from all assistance, 
it was supposed must soon surrender. The privateer 


Nashville, which was believed to have been burned, 


it now appears, escaped from the harbor on the night 
of the 18th ult., running the blockade by superior 
speed and under cover of the darkness, though fired 
upon by the blockading vessels. Washington, on the 
Tar river, has been occupied by United States forces. 

After the battle of the 23d, near Winchester, Va., 
the U. S. troops, on the 24th, continued the pursuit of 
the rebel forces to Woodstock, but halted there from 
exhaustion, the rebels retreating some distance fur- 
ther, to Mount Jackson. The first attack was made by 
the rebel troops, apparently under the erroneous belief 
that nearly all the force which had occupied the place 
was withdrawn. The loss on both sides is believed 
to be heavy, but the total amount is not yet ascer- 
tained. 

The rebel army engaged in the battle of Pea Ridge, 
Arkansas, has retreated to Van Buren and Fort 
Smith, and the United States’ troops have also re- 
tired to the Missouri line, to obtain forage. 

Accounts from New Mexico to the 10th ult., state 
that the Texans had entered Santa Fe, without op- 
position, the U. 8. troops having previously with- 
drawn to Fort Union, 100 miles to the east. Most of 
the American merchants had also fled thither with 
their families. 

General Sherman visited Jacksonville, Florida, on 
the 19th ult., and was waited on by a committee of 
citizens, who represented the feeling of the inhabi- 
tants remaining in the town as friendly to the Union. 
Some of those who had fled were returning. A Meet- 
ing of loyal citizens was held on the 20th, at which 
a declaration of rights, a protest and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, to the effect, that no State 
has Constitutional right to separate from the United 
States; that the act of Secession adopted by the 
State Conventionis void ; that Floridais an integral 
part of the United States, subject to its Constitutional 
jurisdiction, and they believe thousands ofits citizens 
will hail with joy the restoration of the Government. 
They protest against various acts of the Convention, 
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the State Government, and military authorities, 
which they consider tyrannical ; recommend a Con- 
vention of loyal citizens to organize a State Govern- 
ment; and request the United States military authori- 
ties to retain sufficient force to preserve order and 
protect the people. Gen. Sherman has issued a proc- 
lamation to the people of Florida, assuring loyal citi- 
zens of protection in the peaceful pursuit of their 
lawful business, declaring that the sole desire and 
intent of the Government are to maiatain the integ- 
rity of the Constitution and the laws, and to reclaim 
the revolted States to their former happy condition, 
expressing great satisfaction at the evidences of loy- 
alty; and recommending the citizens to assemble 
and throw off the pretended government forced upon 
them, swear allegiance to the United States, organize 
a Government, and elect officers in the ways of the 
past. 

General Curtis, commanding the U. S. Army in 
South-western Missouri, has issued an order confis- 
cating certain colored men, formerly slaves, employed 
in the rebel service, and taken as contraband of war, 
permitting them, as they are not needed for the public 
service, to pass northward through his command, 
and declaring them emancipated. 

Coneress.—The Senate, on the 25th ult., adopted 
a resolution transferring the superintendence of the 
extension of the Capitol from the War Department, 
to that of the Interior, which had charge of it pre- 
vious to the administration of President Pierce. On 
the 26th, the amendment of Davis of Kentucky, to 
the joint resolution relative to emancipation in the 
States, noticed last week, was disagreed to, yeas 
4, nays 34. An amendment offered by Hen- 
derson of Kentucky, providing that nothing in the 
resolution shall be construed to imply a willing- 
ness in Congress that any State shall withdraw 
from its allegiance, and declaring the intention of 
the Government to prosecute the war until the Con- 
stitution is restored in every State, was also rejected. 
An amendment to the bill for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, offered by Sauls- 
bury of Delaware, proposing to distribute the eman- 
cipated slaves among the Free States, was negatived, 
not one affirmative vote being given. A resolution 
was adopted on the 27th, instructing the Committee 
on Naval Affairs to inquire whether there has been 
laxity on the part of the officers of the blockading 
squadron, especially at Charleston, and whether 
there is any foundation for the statement of the 
British Consul that armed vessels of the rebels have 
been allowed to go in and out of Charleston without 
an attempt to stop them. A bill to prevent the al- 
lowance of pensions to families of Revolutionary sol- 
diers, unless their claims are established, one remit- 
ting duties on arms ordered by State Governments 
prior to the first of this year, and the Naval Appro- 
priation bill, were passed on the 28th. The bill for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and the resolution proffering aid to the States in 
emancipation, have both elicited some earnest dis- 
cussion. The speeches of Wilson and Sumner of 
Massachusetts, in support of the former, were par- 
ticularly forcible. Saulsbury of Delaware, Davis of 
Kentucky, Kennedy of Maryland, and Wright of In- 
diana, opposed it ; the latter proposed a substitute, 
lengthening the time for the change. An amend- 
ment was adopted on the Ist inst., that no payment 
for slaves be made to any one engaged in or aiding 
the rebellion. 

The House has been chiefly engaged during the 
past week, in discussing, in Committee of the Whole, 
the tax bill. Various modifications of the bill as 
originally reported, have been made. The bill re- 
mitting duties on arms imported by the States passed 
on the 31st. 





